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cages].    The young merchant was struck with amaze-
ment, and exclaimed,  "God bless us."    When she
looked round the other way, she saw another shop,
where carpets were spread, on which an ivory stool
was placed, with a velvet  cushion,   and a dog  sat
thereon, with a collar set with precious stones around
his neck, and chained by a chain of gold;   and two
young handsome servants waited on the dog.    One
was shaking [over him] a morchhal1 with a  golden
handle, set with precious stones, and the other held
an embroidered handkerchief in his hand, with which
he [from time to time] wiped the dog's mouth and
feet.     The young merchant, having  looked at  the
animal with great attention, perceived on its collar
the twelve large  rubies, as  she  had heard  [them
described].    She praised God, and began to consider
thus: " By what means can I carry those rubies to
the king, and show them to him, and get my father
released?"    She  was  plunged  in  these perplexing
reflections; meanwhile, all the people in the square
and on the road, seeing her beauty and comeliness,
were struck with astonishment, and remained utterly
confounded.    All  the people   said  one to  another,
" Even unto this day, we have never seen a human
being of this form and beauty."    The khipdjct?1 also

1 Morchhals, vulgarly called chowrees^ are fly -flaps, to drive away those
trouhlesome companions;  the best kind is made of the fine white long tail
of the mountain cow; the others of the long feathers from the peacock's
tail, or the odoriferous roots of a species of grass called kkas.   They are like-
wise a part of the paraphernalia of state in India.

2 The title Khwaja means " chief," or " master ;"  it is generally applied
to rich merchants, &c., such as we would call " men of respectability."
The idiomatic London English for it is " governor," or (as it is pronounced)